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FOREWORD 


With this work, Stanley Yates goes beyond the traditional concept of the guitar method 
or the guitar technique treatise. The history of the instrument includes outstanding 
examples, but none that constitutes an adequate precedent to this book from the Anglo- 
American master. From Sor to Pujol, from Aguado to Carlevaro, the most important 
authors have always and in every way operated within a well-defined historical and 
aesthetic purview. This infused their work with character, but also marked its limits. 
Yates, on the other hand, examines guitar technique and its related musical situations as 
a series of 'objects' for investigation under an approach that I do not hesitate to call 
phenomenological (referring to the teaching of Edmund Husserl and the masters of the 
School of Brentano). He puts forward intuitive experience and emphasizes the value of 
observation, accepting that these arise from one's point of view—without, however, 
raising the problem of subjectivity. He tends, therefore, toward a kind of 
epistemological awareness which does not stop at observation, but which points to the 
very essence of our act of experiencing and learning. In other words, his work is posed 
in terms of a knowledge that transcends itself, wrapped up in the phenomena of 
instrumental music-making (only guitar technique is dealt with, but there would be no 
obstacle to employing this phenomenology in the realms of piano or voice). 



Pre-Publication Endorsements for Classical Guitar Technique 


together, the author offers us a sequential, rigorously calibrated and breathtakingly 
comprehensive pedagogical resource for the classical guitarist. From the most basic 
elements of playing to the most difficult and sophisticated techniques in current use, 
Yates gives thoughtful, scholarly and above all, practical lessons. His love of both the 
expressive possibilities of our instrument and the tactile experience of playing it are as 
obvious as is his mastery of the process by which virtuosity is achieved. This book may 
well be the indispensable method." 

Stephen Aron 
Chair Guitar Department 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 

"The product of a lifetime of self-critical, analytical, and insightful artistry and teaching, 
Yates' magnum opus is the most thoroughly comprehensive guitar technique manual 
I've ever seen. One finds here many of the guiding principles found in the masterful 
teachings of Patrick O'Brien, as well as concepts of body usage one learns in the study 
of the Alexander Technique. The presentation is logical, and easy to follow. This work 
contains something of value for even the most advanced students and teachers of the 
instrument, and a great deal more." 

Dr. Douglas James 
Chair Guitar Department 
Appalachian State University 


"The great guitarists make it look easy. The question is how did they achieve such a 
high level? Finally, the answer is found in Classical Guitar Technique from Foundation to 
Virtuosity. Unlock the path to developing a graceful and musically expressive playing 
technique." 

Bill Pibum 

Editor 

Fingerstyle Guitar Journal 

"This monumental work by Stanley Yates is both a lucid summation of guitar 
methodologies and an innovative advancement of instrumental theory. Read it and 

Mark Delpriora 
Chair Guitar Department 
Manhattan School of Music 
Instructor Undergraduate Studies 
The Julliard School 
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PREFACE 


E very performer in each practice session gains insight into some aspect of their work. 

The same can surely be said for every teacher in each lesson. Several years ago, as a 
performer and as a teacher, I began making notes about these kinds of things. I'm sure that 
many other performers and teachers have done the same. 

What a pity it is that these things almost always go unpublished. Still, the reason for this is 
pretty clear. How do we make this kind of information useful to others, or even to 
ourselves? While we might arrange our ideas under a few general headings—'circular 
arpeggios,' 'fast scales,' 'cross-string ornaments'—how useful would such a collection of 
tidbits be to someone searching for a systematic way of developing their playing 
technique? For this kind of information to be truly useful, an underlying organization and 
methodology is needed, and this has been the principal challenge in writing this book. 

While not intended to be a method book, the exploration of guitar technique presented 
here nevertheless takes the form of a series of self-contained lessons, foUows a sequential 
plan, and attempts to tie playing technique to musical context (something that's essential 
for technique to be deeply internalized and truly useful). 

Representing my experience as a concert performer, masterclass teacher, university 
professor, and self-teacher (as we all ultimately are) this book reflects not only what I've 
learned through my own technical development, but also what I've learned through 
helping student guitarists find solutions to their own problems of developing reliable and 
musically-effective playing technique. Through all of this, I do realize that playing 
technique is ultimately a personal matter, that each of us determines what does or doesn't 
work. Still, this doesn't mean that fundamentally-effective technical concepts and practice 
techniques differ from player to player—I doubt that anyone ever got very far without 
somehow coming across them. 

But what is playing technique, exactly? In the Introduction to this book, I describe what I 
consider playing technique is, along with how it may be conceptualized, developed, 
practiced, internalized, applied, and maintained. I distinguish between fundamental 
movement forms (the movements that make up the basic playing actions of each hand) and 
the more sophisticated movement forms and combination of the hands required for 
advanced technique and mastery of the instrument—this book falls into its two main parts 
along these lines. 

While approaching virtuosity, this book is intended to be useful to any serious player who 
wishes to develop and refine their playing technique, at whatever stage of development 
they may find themselves. Furthermore, advanced players will probably gain as much 
development of their existing technique from the first part of this book (Foundation) as 
from the second (Mastery and Virtuosity). I also hope that teachers will find this book 
useful as a source of technical and pedagogical information. 

One final point, essential to mastering any complex activity: our goal is simply to make 
difficult things easy—we're able to do easy things extremely well. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Technique 

I n the broadest sense of the term, technique is nothing more than a way of going about What is Technique? 

things, an approach to tackling something that's in some way beyond our natural, 
unpracticed capability. As musicians, our technique, in this sense, is simply our 
approach to playing our repertoire well. A further common use of the term is found in 
assessments of this or that player as having 'poor technique/ 'good technique,' 

'amazing technique'—usually descriptions of the accuracy level and appearance of 
effortlessness in performance. 

None of these uses of the term tells us much about what playing technique actually is. 

More specifically, instrumental technique may be defined as a set of internalized 
(automated) movement forms. 

While many movement forms are possible, only relatively few of them are required for 
the majority of technical events that present themselves in any particular piece of music. 

One may wonder, then, why can't we simply internalize this select group of movements 
and immediately play any given piece without practicing it? The answer, of course, is 
that there are an almost limitless number of ways in which the movement forms can be 
combined with one another—in the same way that from a relatively small number of 
musical shapes an almost limitless number of unique musical compositions may be 
created. This unique and constantly varying collection of movements presents the main 
technical challenge to internalizing (learning) any particular piece of music. 

Movement forms, however, can be of variable quality, depending on how they've been 
internalized. This suggests that a first goal of technical development is to internalize 
reliable versions of the forms required for playing the guitar, with the 
further goal of developing an efficient means of applying them in a given musical 


The process of developing technique would therefore appear to consist of determining 
what the fundamental movement forms are, adopting an efficient way of internalizing 
them, and developing a systematic way of applying them to the music we wish to play. 
But there's more to technical development than this. Consider, for example, what's 
needed to play the following passage effectively (an excerpt from an easy-intermediate 

V ^rlSixT^'i 

Beyond producing a pleasing tone, changing smoothly to each new chord without 
extraneous noise or breaks in legato, and not missing any of the notes, there's also the 
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need for fine control of the relative dynamic levels and timbre of the bass, melody, and 
accompaniment, and fine control of dynamic and rhythmic nuance associated with the 
shape of the phrase, its note groupings, and the relative degrees of tension created by 
the harmonic progression. Clearly, playing technique is inseparable from musical 
expression. 


While it's possible, in theory, to develop an efficient mechanical playing technique 
entirely through the study of abstract exercises, this technique would be almost useless 
for performing a piece of music. Musical shapes are so filled with rhythmic, dynamic, 
and timbral nuance that, at any given point in a composition, a myriad of subtle 
technical events are taking place simultaneously. 

Since, presumably, no one wishes to play music inexpressively, the process of 
developing technique must ultimately be tied to musical shapes. Our goal isn't simply 
to develop a reliable and comfortable finger technique; it's to develop an organic 
technique responsive to expressive musical demands as well—a musically-sensitive 

Before we can begin to look at ways of developing technique, as we have now defined 
it, we must acknowledge that it cannot be developed in a musical vacuum. 

We can also consider technique in a performance context: the technique required for a detail 

distinction along these lines between solo performance on the one hand and chamber and 
concerto performance on the other). 


Developing and Practicing Technique 


The Necessity of 
Optimizing 
Fundamental 
Technique 


The central goal of technical work is to develop control, ease, and flexibility in all areas 
of our playing. Without these essential qualities advanced technique is out of reach, 
difficult passages are unplayable, expressive playing is unattainable, and even the 
simplest passages remain unreliable. 


An optimized technical foundation allows us to play all of our basic technical events 
with control, ease, and reliability; it provides the foundation needed for developing 
advanced techniques, for playing complex technical events and, ultimately, for 
virtuosity. Most importantly, ease and control provide the flexibility needed to make 
detailed musical gestures and to play music expressively. 


No different than any other system, the effectiveness of our technique is determined by 
its weakest link, and the more fundamental that link, the less effective the whole. It's 
therefore necessary not only to develop an optimized foundation technique, but also to 
constantly revisit, refine, and maintain it. 

Since the most important aspects of our technique are the most basic ones—our hand 
and arm positions, the way we place our fingers on the strings and our internalized 
fundamental movement-forms—these aspects have to be honed to a precise level, 
optimized, maintained, and constantly refined if our playing technique is to be truly 
effective. 
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Each new piece we adopt, on the other hand, provides us an ideal opportunity to 
internalize an optimal technical version of it, one that won't require a time-consuming 


Although our technique becomes increasingly internalized (second nature) it's Maintaining 
nevertheless important that we consciously maintain it. Basic movement forms can be Internalized 
maintained through a daily warm-up routine (a later section deals with this). More Technique 
advanced movement forms can be maintained by periodically working on an adopted 
comfortable study or other appropriate piece that uses it relentlessly. For example, to 
maintain an optimized descending-slur technique one could use Fernando Sor's Op. 6 No.3: 

m f 1 (echo) 

The idea is to carefully learn the study with optimized movements, sensations, and 
expression, and periodically rework it to maintain the technique it deals with. Over 
time, we accumulate a focused set of studies that address and maintain the main areas 
of our technique. Repertoire suggestions along these lines are provided throughout the 
various sections of this book and have been taken from standard repertoire etudes and 
other appropriate pieces that all guitarists surely study and play. This kind of repertoire 
should be involved enough to require a fully internalized version of the technique it 

majority of studies and other repertoire recommended for maintenance are of an 

Avoid the mistake of thinking that fundamental technique can be developed solely by 

playing studies; studies are for maintaining and combining movement forms with one 


Additional Thoughts 

W e've all been inspired by the transcendent abilities of iconic performers, and it 7 s Technique or 

only natural—and to an extent, desirable—that we would wish to emulate what Natural Facility? 
we can discern of their technique, musicianship, and artistry. When it comes to playing 
technique, though, much of it is invisible to the observer; most of it exists for the 
performer only, as physical and psychological sensation. The way something feels, at 
least to an experienced player is far more relevant to developing technique than how 
something looks. 

Is it possible that an iconic player may play well despite their technique? Individuals 
who possess a high degree of natural coordination, fine motor skills, and quick reflexes, 

having necessarily found the easiest, most efficient way of doing things. In other words, 
an accomplished performer may possess a high degree of natural facility and personal 
motivation but a less than optimally-developed instrumental technique in the sense of 
having found the easiest possible way of doing things. 
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Ease of Execution Playing the guitar, at first, isn't easy. But it must become so—otherwise we could never 
do it well. 

One approach to technical development (or learning a new piece, for that matter) is the 
elimination of difficulties. Even better, though, is to not allow difficulties to occur in the 
first place. We experience difficulty when we haven't accurately internalized our 
technique, when we practice too quickly and without full awareness, or when we work 
on material that's distant from our internalized technique. The most productive 
approach to technical development is to practice in such a way that everything is easy, 
and the way to achieve this is to work on musical segments that are short enough to 
play with full awareness. I discuss practice methods in detail throughout this book, but 
suffice it here to say that the goal of technical practice is to discover the easiest, most 
comfortable way of reliably meeting our musical objectives. 

Awareness and As already mentioned, much of what we perceive as technique while playing is a vague 

Sensation series of sensations in the hands and arms. Through practice we learn to associate the 

idea of a movement form with the physical sensation required to execute it, and it's 
therefore essential that we undertake our technical practice with a good deal of 
awareness of how things actually feel. As an example, pick up your guitar and, without 
thinking much about it, prepare to play the following descending slur (but without 
actually playing it): 


< 2 > 



/ 


Now, stop and gauge the amount of tension present in your left-hand fingers, thumb, 
hand, arm, and shoulder. Is it possible to reduce some of it? (If it isn't, congratulations!) 

Likewise, prepare to play the following chord, but just before you're about to do so, 

> 

sfz 

Again, register the amount of tension in your right-hand fingers, hand, arm, and 
shoulder. Could you have prepared for this action with more comfortable sensations in 
the various parts of the hand and arm? 

Unless you already possess a highly-developed playing technique, it's unlikely that you 
were able to prepare to execute these basic technical events with only the minimum of 
necessary tension; more likely, you were easily able to discover a more comfortable, less 
tense sensation that allowed you to feel prepared to execute the movement. Hopefully, 
you also registered a feeling of lightness, security, and balance that's now available for 
you to recall mentally if you retry the experiment. 
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We must constantly monitor our practice, isolating elements and assessing how they 
feel (playing eyes closed as part of our practice is an effective way of achieving this). 


Effective practice begins with an idea, and the clearer the idea the better the execution. 
By imagining ( visualizing ) a movement before executing it we increase our awareness of 
how it actually feels and we are better equipped to assess the result. Just as important, is 
the need to audiate (hear the musical sound mentally) before playing. Careful listening is 
essential to developing playing technique—it directs our fingers to create the sounds, 
rhythms, and nuances present in our inner ear. Not only do visualization and audiation 
evoke the required internalized movement-forms, they also provide a yardstick with 
which we may assess our sound and expression during practice and performance. 

Both practice and performance are as much psychological activities as they are physical 
ones, and much physical practice can be augmented (or even replaced) by purely 
visualized practice, as many professional musicians can confirm. 


The necessity of achieving a balance in all aspects of life is a cornerstone of many Balance In All Things 

philosophies. It can also be a cornerstone of our approach to playing the guitar. Almost 

any dialectic we can imagine has a potential application to our analysis, study, and 

practice: fast-slow, loud-soft, crescendo-diminuendo, accelerando-ritardando, tense- 

relaxed, analytic-intuitive, a ware-internalized, visualize-act, rest-movement, isolate- 

synthesize, and so on. A simple but powerful approach to technical development is to 

determine which side of a dialectic relationship we are on, and balance it with an 

exploration of its opposite. For example, to develop a relaxed slurring technique explore 

how it feels to play a slur with tension; to play with good coordination between the two 

hands, explore each hand separately; to play fast, practice slow, and so on. If we find 

ourselves between two opposites, we've either achieved a balance or we may be 

doing nothing useful at all. 

Moderation is a further outcome of a dialectic approach: we moderate our impatient 
desire for the long-term goal of mastery by patiently mastering many small short-term 
goals along the way, we moderate our desire to practice for three hours at a time by 
practicing for one hour three times over the course of the day, and so on. 

Of course, there's no such thing as perfection, only the attempt to achieve it. 


While playing a musical instrument doesn't require the athleticism of a tri-athlete, it's a Avoiding Injury and 

physical activity nonetheless and, due to the repeated and prolonged use of small Optimizing Playing 

muscles and other delicate tissues, one that makes us susceptible to strain injuries that Longevity 

can be incapacitating. Injuries of this type often result from over-practicing during 

periods of intense study, but can also appear simply due to years of inappropriate 

practice, inefficient technique, or both. 

We can eliminate the potential for injury by avoiding marathon practice sessions 
(several sessions of 45 60 minutes spread over the day is appropriate), by warming-up 
sufficiently before practicing and stretching after practicing, by using mental as well as 
physical practice, by taking the steps necessary to fully optimize all areas of our playing 


Putting the Idea 
Before the 
Execution and 
the Power of the 





Using this Book 


Introduction 


A ll who wish to use this book should should work through all of the lessons in the 
order presented, no matter what your present technical level (for advanced 
players, much of this will not take very long). As mentioned earlier, not only will this 
provide an opportunity for you to assess your technique as it presently exists, it will 
also provide an opportunity to refine it. 

Lessons from the Right-Hand sections should be studied together with lessons from the 
Left-Hand sections, though the lessons within each section should be studied in the 
sequence presented. Part 2 shouldn't be studied until the material in Part 1 is genuinely 
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This Introduction is followed by a Preliminary section that addresses Daily Technical 
Practice and Warm-Up Routines, Sitting Position, and Tuning. Part 1 concludes with a 
section of Appendices that contain a sample Full Warm-Up Routine, additional 
information regarding Tuning, and a number of Practice Grids to help keep track of the 
various lesson Practice Routines. Part 2 concludes with appendices dealing with Special 
Effects, Fingering Guidelines for the two hands, the Technical Approach to Learning a 
New Piece, an overview of Iconic Method Books and Study Sets, and further Practice 
Grids. 


A Necessary Acknowledgement 

No one develops their ideas in a vacuum. During the formative years of my 

on the topic. This included publications by historical writers as well as modem ones, 
my observations of iconic performers, and the ideas I received from my teachers. Many 
years, concerts, and students later, much of this information has become second nature 
to me. Still, the ideas in this book have been influenced by many guitarists and by many 
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Foundation 




Introduction to Part 1 


Introduction to Part 1 


P art 1 of Classical Guitar Technique deals with fundamental movement-forms and the 
practice methods used to develop and internalize optimal versions of them. This 
material provides the foundation for the advanced techniques and practical applications 
developed in Part 2. 

Without the internalization of optimized versions of the fundamental movement-forms, 
advanced technique is a virtual impossibility (at least if it is to be controllable and 
reliable); careful study of the basic forms is therefore essential to the overall 
development of effective playing technique. 


The preliminary material dealing with Daily Technical Practice and Warm-Up Routines, Organization of the 

Sitting Position, and Tuning, is followed by the two main sections that make up Part 1 Right and Left-Hand 

of Classical Guitar Technique. These deal with the right and left hands respectively. The Sections 

topics in these sections are organized sequentially and build upon one another; it's 

therefore important that the lessons within each section be studied in the order 

presented. Lessons from the right- and left-hand streams should however be studied 

together (daily technique sessions therefore contain something for each hand. 

Part 1 ends with 3 appendices, the first providing an example of a full warm-up routine, 
the second dealing with further issues relating to fine tuning, and the third providing 
Practice Grids to help you track your progress through the various lesson Practice 
Routines. 


The early lessons in each main section contain relatively few exercises and are primarily A Word About 
descriptive and explanatory. The issues explored, however, are fundamental to effective th e Lessons 
technique and it's important that they are explored and understood. Subsequent lessons 

Allow each lesson the period of time it needs; this may range from a few days to several 
weeks (or even longer). Each lesson stream—right hand or left—will therefore progress 
at its own pace. Once a lesson has been absorbed move onto the next one in that stream. 

Likewise, once you reach the end of a stream, continue onto the lesson stream for that 
hand in Part 2 (or take the opportunity to revisit earlier lessons you feel may need more 
work). 

Should a lesson or exercise remain troublesome after a few weeks of practice, make a 
note of this and move on. You can revisit it at a later time, at which point it will almost 
certainly progress more easily. 
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Daily Technical Practice and Warm-Up Routines 


Daily Technical 
Practice and 
Warm-Ups 


Expert players are experts at practicing... 

technical practice sessions • preparing to practice—state of mind and physical 
preparation • the importance of warming-up • warm-up template • warm-up 
routines 

W hile a comprehensive exploration of practice methods and routines would 
require a book-length study in itself, it's necessary here for us to take a look at 
the main issues regarding daily practice as they relate to technical development. 

While the main reason for practicing an instrument is to learn and play music, at least 
some technical work should be part of daily practice, whether it be a warm-up, a lesson 
from this book, or some other type of technical practice session. 

In terms of this book, a technical practice session consists of a short warm-up followed 
by work on a Right-Hand Lesson and Left-Hand Lesson. Again, this should take no 
longer than 20-30 minutes. 

On days when insufficient time is available, technical practice can be assimilated into a 
warm-up of one kind or another (see later). On the other hand, from time to time 
(monthly or perhaps every couple of weeks) a more comprehensive technical practice 
session can be used to revisit and maintain previously-learned material (also see later). 


To prepare for productive practice of any kind we need to establish a calm and aware Awareness and State 
state of mind. Here's a straightforward method of accomplishing this: of Mind 

• Simple Breathing Exercise 

1 slowly breathe-in, eyes closed, over the course of three 
counts and hold for a further three counts 

2 slowly breathe-out over of the course of three counts and 
again hold for a further three counts 

3 repeat this several times, focusing entirely on the sensation 
of breathing 

It's important to stretch the arms, shoulders, neck, and fingers to physically prepare for Stretching 
practicing (especially before the first practice session of the day). 

• In a standing position, stretch out your arms, slowly moving them through 
their full range of motion. Return them to the side of your body in a 
relaxed position and slowly move your shoulders through their full range of 
motion. Do the same with your head. 

• Next, again with the arms relaxed down by your side, move the wrists through 
their full range of motion, both with relaxed fingers and with fists. 
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Types of Warm-Up Routine 


The following short warm-up consists 
short, when the ensuing playing activi 
when the practice session won't be too 


• Fingernail Care • Establish Ha 


Tuning • Establish Free-Stroke Tone (p, i, m, a) 


is warm-up is the kind of routine that can substitute for a technical practice session 
en time is short on a particular day. It touches on all of the fundamental movement 
ms and can include additional technical material geared toward the repertoire 
rently being studied. (You might also decide that not all categories are necessary— 
















Daily Technical 


an be distributed ove 
>st effective as the first sessio 


i of the day. 


and State of Mind 

to the breathing exercise described, the following Progressive Muscle Relaxation 
Exercise is also useful (especially just before a performance): sitting in a relaxed position, 
independently tense and relax each part of your body moving systematically from the toes, 
to the feet, legs, buttocks, abdomen, diaphragm, shoulders, arms, fingers, neck, eyes, 
eyebrows and forehead, scalp and ears, nose and cheeks, lips, jaw, throat, and tongue, 
finally allowing the tongue to rest gently behind th * ' ' ' 


id coordination (which al: 


about this, take 



r re-establishing finger 

:e, agility, and coordination. 

Comprehensi 
Performers di 

ery little of anything. 
r extended repertoire or technical practice be 
ter warm-up for the period just before the 
) avoid playing through repertoire or tricky 
passages at tempo, and atter a tairly short warm-up (that might include specific technical 

movements of the opening piece. Just before walking on stage I do a little stretching; the last 
thing I do before walking on stage is control my breathing. The last thing I do before 
actually playing is to visualize and 'feel' the opening movements of each hand as I audiate 


2. My personal preference is 
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Sitting Position 


Sitting Position 


establishing a balanced sitting position • issues relating to the use of a footstool • 
positioning the guitar • positioning the arms 

V irtually all aspects of efficient playing technique rely on an optimized sitting 
position. Inefficiencies and inconsistencies in sitting position, on the other hand, 
negatively influence other aspects of playing the instrument, making them less efficient, 
less consistent, and therefore more difficult and less reliable. It's therefore important 
that we carefully consider the various factors involved in sitting with and holding the 
guitar with a view to discovering the most effective way of doing this. 


Sitting A balanced sitting position is stable (doesn't fight gravity) and uses only the tension 
necessary to remain in place (the torso doesn't turn or lean in any way; the neck and 
shoulders are relaxed). 

• Without the guitar (or a footstool), sit-up straight toward the forward edge of a 
chair (a relatively low chair is preferable to a high one), arms hanging down by 

• rocking a little from side to side and backwards and forwards to find a 
balanced, stable sitting position 

• relaxing the shoulders by moving them through their range of motion and 
then allowing them to hang naturally without tension 

• rotating your head through its range of motion to discover a centered position 
in which it simply rests on the neck and shoulders 

Once a balanced sitting position is established, the guitar is positioned so as to cause the 

• The right foot normally rests flat on the floor in line with the left foot. 

• The right thigh is positioned out to the right to allow the guitar to make a steep- 
enough angle to meet an effectively positioned left hand. 


Guitar Support or While some players use a traditional footstool many players today use a guitar support 

Footstool ? to position the instrument for playing—the reason being that if s much easier to develop 

a balanced, stable, and relaxed sitting position with both feet on the ground. 

If a footstool is used, the steps outlined earlier for developing a balanced sitting position 
will need to be re-explored with the left leg placed on the footstool, and for the extra 
challenge involved. With this in mind, the footstool is positioned as follows: 
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Sitting Positio 


• centered relative to the player (rather than out to the left as is often seen) 

• pointing straight forward or even turned in slightly to the player's right 

• on a high setting 


Checklist: 

level and relaxed 

• footstool (if used) is centered and high 

• left leg points straight forward (whether using a guitar 
support or footstool) 

• right leg out to the right with the foot flat on the floor and in 
line with the left foot (or balanced on the ball of the foot if a 
steeper angle of the guitar neck is needed) 


The guitar is positioned so as to cause the least compromise to a balanced sitting Positioning the 

position and the optimal positioning of the hands and arms, and to minimize any Guitar 

potential damping of the guitar's vibrating surfaces. 

• There are four stabilizing contact points between the guitar and the player: 

1 the left thigh—the most stable of the contact points (guitar-support slips 
notwithstanding) 

2 the right thigh—the rear edge of the guitar rests against the inside of the thigh 

3 middle right-side of the chest—the top-left rear edge of the guitar rests 
against the center-right side of the chest; the back surface of the guitar does not 
contact the body (to avoid reducing projection and resonance) 

4 the right forearm rests on the top-right forward edge of the guitar, avoiding 
contact with the face of the guitar 

5 while the left-hand thumb and fingers and make constant fleeting contacts 
with the guitar neck and fingerboard, they don't contribute in any way to 

• The position of the guitar can be adjusted in the following ways, each of which has 

an effect on the optimal functioning of the two hands (see Notes): 

1 the headstock should be relatively high 

2 the headstock should be somewhat forward 

3 the guitar should be tilted slightly backwards, towards the ceiling 

4 the guitar should be positioned somewhat to the player's right (by placing the 
left leg centrally instead of out to the left) 

Avoid turning, twisting, or leaning to accommodate the guitar and keep the 

shoulders level and relaxed. 


Refer to the 1 











The principal guiding factor in determining an optimal playing 
position is that the guitar is accommodated to the body, rather 
than the other way around. This means that the guitar is 
positioned relative to a relaxed, balanced sitting position, and in 

Sitting For the majority of players, a relatively lower chair helps 
increase the height and angle of the guitar neck, which allows for 
optimal positioning and use of the left hand and arm. 

supports is that the device must allow the guitar neck to be 
positioned high enough to meet an appropriately-positioned left 

Centering the footstool relative to the player positions the 
guitar desirably somewhat to the player's right (more on this 
later). Pointing the footstool straight forward (or even turned in 
slightly to the player's right) helps keep the left leg pointing 
straight forward rather than falling out to the left, away from the 
body. A high footstool setting brings the guitar neck to meet an 

Positioning the Guitar Many players use an arm support 
attached to the upper bout of the guitar to prevent the arm from 
making contact with the soundboard and damping its vibrations. 

A piece of black Grip Shelf Liner can be used to help guarantee a 



1) The headstock can be raised or lowered-a relatively steep angle of the guitar neck also reduces the 
amount of left-forearm rotation needed for parallel and hyper-parallel playing positions, which 
would otherwise be close to the physical limits of the arm's range of movement (this is explored 
in more detail in a later lesson). The lower the guitar neck, the larger the angle at the elbow, the 


position; in addition, the left hand cannot take advantage of gravity (weight) to assist in certain 
aspects of playing. 


2) The headstock can be pulled backwards or pushed forwards—a forward position of the left arm 
allows a component of arm weight to contribute to certain aspects of playing, removes any need 

toward the desirable left side of the nail). 8 ( g g 


3) The guitar can be tilted towards the floor or towards the ceiling— tilting the guitar backwards a little 
enhances the ability of the left arm to project weight into the fingerboard and allows the player to 

places the lower frets in the vicinity of a naturally-raised left hand and places the right hand in a 
desirable position around the edge of the soundhole. 


















The Right Hand 




The Right Hand—Introduction 


T he right-hand lessons in this first part of Classical Guitar Technique deal with tire 
basic movement forms required to develop advanced techniques such as refined 
tone production, cross-string ornaments, advanced tremolos, and fast alternation (all of 
which are reserved for Part 2). 

The sequence of topics presents a gradual elaboration of the fundamental right-hand 
position: following the initial goal of establishing an anatomically-sound position with 
the fingers moving as an homogenous unit, further right-hand actions—which may be 
considered elaborations of this default position—are developed systematically. 

The broad sequence and goals are as follows: 

1 Hand Position and Plucking Action (Lessons 1-4) 

a) establishing an anatomically-sound hand position; the role of the 

b) developing appropriate shapes and lengths of the fingernails 

c) establishing an anatomically-sound plucking action of the fingers 
together, in pairs, and individually, supported by the thumb (with 
particular attention to the ring finger) 

d) establishing an independent thumb stroke 

e) developing a balanced and equitable simultaneous use of the thumb and 

2 Refinement of the Basic Stroke (Lesson 5) 

a) control of the tension levels associated with the various phases of the 
stroke (preparation, plucking, follow through, and return) 

b) refinement of the preparation phase: preparing on the string and 
preparing close to the string 

c) refinement of the return: controlled legato-retum 

3 Arpeggio Technique (Lessons 6-8) 

a) fingers-only patterns supported by the thumb 

b) internalizing, refining, and increasing velocity 

c) the common thumb-finger patterns 

d) the compound stroke (ma—am at speed) and the circular arpeggio 
(pimami) 

4 Single-String Alternation and String Crossing (Lessons 9-11) 

a) modifications to the hand position and the role of the forearm 

b) developing im—mi automatic alternation 

c) string crossing and the role of the forearm 

d) correcting awkward string crossings 




Lesson 1 — The Basic Right-Hand Position 
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Hand Position 


ring the 


T he goal of this lesson is to establish an anatomically-sound right-hand playing 
position that works equally well for the thumb and the fingers. This basic position 
will form the foundation from which the constant subtle positioning adjustments 
needed for the varying technical actions of the right hand can depart and return. 


Make a fist with the fingertips aimed toward the back of the palm, then relax it out with Forming the Basic 

the fingers remaining gently curled in all of their joints. Adjacent fingers will be lightly Playing Position 



1. place the loose fist over the strings but without placing the forearm on the 

2. place the fingers one per string at a point around the edge of the sound hole 
(amip on strings <D, ©, © and ©) 

3. place the forearm on the upper bout of the guitar 



2) the wrist isn't bent to one side or the other and is 


only gently arched 
3) the shoulders are relaxed 


The fingers approach the strings at an angle, contacting them on the left side of the 
fingernails, and crossing them at an angle when plucking (moving directly towards the 


Position of the 
Fingers Relative 
to the Strings 
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Fingernails 


Lesson 2 —The Fingernails 


factors relating to the length and shape of the fingernails - filing methods for 
consistency and reproducibility of shape and length • problem nails 

T o obtain the maximum range of dynamic and tone color, as well as ease of 
plucking action, we need to pay careful attention to the length, shape, and 
condition of the fingernails. 

Nail shape and length very much depend on personal factors, such as the relative 
lengths of the fingers and thumb, the aesthetic quality of sound desired, and the 
individual fingernails themselves. It isn't possible to describe a definitive nail shape 
that will work equally well for everyone (or, for that matter, for each finger). Still, it”s 
certainly possible to provide guidelines and nail-shaping methods that can help 
develop and refine appropriate nail lengths and shapes regardless of individual 
physiology. 


Shape and Length Nail shape and length are influenced by the following considerations: 

• the nails are shaped to suit the position and angles of attack of the fingers—the 
fingers shouldn't compromise their movements or position to accommodate an 
inappropriately-shaped nail. 

• the initial contact with the string is made with the fingernail and the fingertip 
simultaneously 

• the trajectory of the string as it slides along and then off the nail—if too steep, 
the nail will catch on the string; if too shallow, the sound will lack body 

• long fingernails can be difficult to get through the string without 
compromising the finger movement; too short a nail can lack body 

• fine control of tone and dynamic requires very precise finger placement— 
something not promoted by inappropriately long fingernails. 


The Shaping Process Experimentation with various approaches to nail shape (angled ramps, varied 
curvatures, etc.) can be a very time-consuming process, and even when a particular 
shape seems to work well the problem remains of accurately reproducing it each time 
the nails are shaped. 

The following method removes much of the high degree of conceptualization, not to 
mention guesswork and the problem of consistent reproduction, that might otherwise 
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Lesson 3—The Basic Plucking Action 
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Basic Plucking 


the non-independent finger group ma(c) • prepared fingers-only block chords • 
contact points, • joint activation and direction of finger movement • individual 
fingers, finger pairs and independence • developing the ring finger • 


I n this lesson we'll explore the basic plucking action of the fingers (together, in pairs, 
and individually) with the goal of establishing precise contact points and uniform 
activation and movement of the finger joints. We'll also look at basic finger 
independence, initial development of the less-independent ring finger, and the 
inclusion of the little finger. 


The m, a and c fingers are influenced by the movements of one another and tend to The Non- 
mo ve together. No attempt should be made to unnecessarily prevent this from occurring Independent 
and when the m or a finger is required to make a movement the remaining finger of the Finger Group 
pair should be allowed to move with it (the c finger should move as well, especially 
when the a finger plays). 


Establish the normal hand position (a relaxed fist) and prepare the left-hand comers Prepared Fingers- 

of the fingernails on the strings (ami on strings ®, ® and ®). Rest the thumb on Only Block Chords 

string © for support. 



the hand position is correct and the nails are shaped appropriately, these grooves 
will form an angle relative to each fingernail, converging with the comer of the 
fingernail at the contact point with the string (as seen with die fingertips facing the 

003 

action at a low dynamic level, moving the fingers all the way into the palm of the 
hand, into an actual fist. 
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Basic Plucking 


Using the same finger combinations, prepare all of the fingers on their strings but 
leave the non-playing fingers in place while the playing fingers move into the hand. 

A small amount of tension will be experienced in the non-playing finger(s) as the other 
fingers pluck (especially in the m and a fingers); release this immediately after 
plucking. 

While this exercise will likely take some practice, it's a useful initial step toward 
exploring and developing finger independence. 


Spend a little warm-up time repeatedly plucking the first string with the a finger Developing the Ring 
and plucking strings ® and © simultaneously with the a finger. Finger (a) 

Practice single-line melodies, or even an arpeggio pattern using the a finger only. 


I the c finger to the exercises above (adjusting the string assignments), 
adopt a slightly more curled attitude to bring it into a playable position. 

NOTES 


Incorporating the 
Little Finger (c) 


The Non-Independent Finger Group 

requires tension be introduced into the non-playing fingers to hold them in place while the 
playing finger makes its movement—this is detrimental to finger independence, 
coordination, and general facility. On the other hand, there are, plenty of occasions when the 
non-independent ma finger pair must play in alternation with one another. A technique 

Plucking With the Fingers Together (Block Chords) 

One of the most important aspects of right-hand technique is the development of precise 
and consistent contact points at which the fingernails and fingertips engage the strings. 

Resting the thumb on string © not only provides balance and support for the hand, it also 

As an exercise, exaggerated movement of the fingers all the way into the palm guarantees 
that they move correctly in all of their joints. It's especially important that a good amount of 

as do the tip joints (though much less noticeably so). Hyperextension (bending back) of the tip 
-joints and movement of the hand and arm, which have valid functions in advanced 


Finger Pairs and Individual Fingers 

As a preliminary exercise, moving the non-playing fingers together with the plucking 
fingers promotes a feeling of unified movement and reduces the potential for unnecessary 
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Basic Plucking 


Developing the Ring Finger 

fine control over both tone and dynamic). A couple of minutes spent on this finger during 
the daily warm-up is invaluable for increasing its sensitivity and control. 

Incorporating the Little Finger 

musical situations in which the little finger is useful (five-note block chords, for example). 



American guitarists Charles Postlewaite and Leonhard Beck have written several books 
dealing with the extended use of the little finger (published Mel Bay Publications); several 
published compositions by Czech guitarist Stepan Rak and arrangements by Japanese 



A free stroke is an anatomically sound way of plucking in which naturally curled fingers 
move into the palm of the hand after playing; a rest stroke is a secondary technique in which 
a straighter finger moves through the string in a direction that brings it to rest directly 
against the next lowest string after plucking. 

stroke as the basic mode of tone production, technique, and hand position. While this, for 
some teachers, remains a controversial pedagogical issue, a free-strok e-first technique offers 
significant advantages over one based initially on rest stroke: 


modeled after a natural grasping, fist-like finger curvature, the free stroke is the 


for certain dynamic and timbral < 
the majority of musical t 




therefore be regarded as a secondary technique used 
ffects 

ixtures (block chords, arpeggios, counterpoint, 
ssarily performed free stroke, especially in fast or 


while, initially, it's undoubtedly easier to produce a full sound with a rest stroke than 
with a free stroke, students who first leam to play with a rest-stroke technique and 

and a strong melodic free stroke 

it's much easier to develop a rest-stroke technique from an already established free- 
stroke hand position than the reverse 


Rest-stroke technique is explored in detail in later lessons. 
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especially regarding hand position. For most players, the thumb will adopt a slightly 
different hand position when playing alone. However, in situations where the thumb plays 
simultaneously with the fingers it must adapt to a hand position that accommodates the 
fingers as well. For many players, depending on the relative length of the thumb, it's 
necessary to use movement of the tip and middle joints instead of (and perhaps together 

repositioning of the forearm contact-point with the guitar and its degree of rotation in 

Since thumb physiology varies so widely, it's impossible to provide a definitive description 
of how the thumb should work for everyone, especially in conjunction with the fingers. Each 
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Lesson 5—Refining the Basic Stroke 


levels ■ returning to the strings -relax-retum versus controlled return • preparing 
dose to the strings —legato return • consistency or sound 


T he exercises presented so far have aimed to develop a quick, direct plucking action 
that takes the fingers well inside the hand to promote equal activation of the three 
finger joints. In this lesson we'll explore the stroke in more detail, considering tension 
levels and the three phases of the stroke: Preparation, Moving Through the Strings and 
Follow Through, and Returning to the Strings. 


Defining Tension The relative tension levels associated with the various phases of the stroke are as 
Levels follows: 

• preparation—(lor now) just enough tension to hold the fingers in position in a state 
of readiness for movement—whether on the strings or close to them 

• plucking —a brief impulse that creates the plucking action and which is almost 
instantaneously released dining the follow-through 

• following through into the hand —simply an after-effect of the plucking impulse 

• fingers held inside the hand —just enough tension to prevent the fingers from relaxing 

• returning to the strings—this can be a simple relaxation that allows the fingers to 
return in front of the strings or a more refined movement that returns the fingers to 
the strings in a more carefully-timed way (avoid returning the fingers unnecessarily 
early or quickly—see Notes) 


Preparing the While a certain amount of tension is needed to simply hold the fingers in position on 
Stroke the strings, an additional sensation accompanies a state of readiness to play. We can 
explore this by squeezing or pushing the strings, as if gauging their tension—squeezing 
the strings and then allowing the string-tension to return the fingers and thumb to their 

The following exercise allows us to experience and contrast the ready to play tension 
levels associated with both soft and forceful playing and helps us establish 
precise contact points between the fingertips, fingernails, and strings (check the 
resulting grooves in the fingertips). 

Alternate slowly between squeeze and relax sensations, holding each for a few seconds 
(the fingers and thumb remain in contact with the strings throughout), as follows 
(Ex. 1): 
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It's not only necessary but actually more common to prepare the stroke from a position close 
to the strings rather than from a pre-placed position on the strings (primarily to avoid 
choppiness when plucking strings that are already sounding). This issue is explored later in 
the lesson. We'll also explore applying additional pressure to the strings during the 

The sensations associated with plucking and follow through can again be explored through 
dynamics and the speed of the stroke. 

Alternating between soft and loud versions of the exercises help us explore and refine the 

plucking action and the firmness of the fingers. When playing softly, the fingers move 
relatively slowly, they move relatively less far into the hand, and the impulse and overall 
tension level (firmness of the joints) is relatively low. When playing loudly, the fingers move 
into the hand quickly, move relatively further into the hand, and the impulse and overall 
tension level (firmness of the joints) is relatively higher. 

It's also possible to generate a full, loud tone moving through the string slowly, provided 
there's a significant displacement of the string during the preparation and / or plucking 
phases of the stroke. This, along with other advanced techniques along these lines, is 
explored in Part 2. 

Returning to the Strings 

Again, I must advise against unnecessarily darting the fingers out immediately following 
their plucking action (at least in regular playing). Control of tone and dynamic, along with 
the ability to play rapid arpeggios, scales and tremolos, requires the cultivation of precise 
contact points and specific manners of placing the fingers on the strings. 

The right-hand plucking action is explored in further detail in subsequent lessons, both here 
and in Part 2 (especially in the lessons in the section Refinement of Sound). 
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Lesson 6—Arpeggio Technique 
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Arpeggios 


fingers-only arpeggio patterns • 


T he right-hand arpeggio is one of the fundamental aspects of classical guitar 
technique. Working on this technique is useful not only for performing arpeggio 
passages in pieces of music but also for general right-hand finger independence and 
control, and for the development of advanced techniques such as tremolo and cross- 
string ornamentation. In this lesson, we'll explore a number of common fingers-only 
patterns, along with several practice methods that can be used to internalize them, 
refine them, and speed them up. 

Fingers-only arpeggios crop up continuously in normal playing and are therefore worth Fingers-Only 
isolating and exploring in detail. The hand position is the block-chord position we've Patterns 
been using so far. The common patterns fall into two groups: 








The two groups should be practiced in sequence, with the first becoming comfortable 
before moving on to the second. 


Practice Methods 


The practice methods are as follows: 

1) Sequential Addition 

2) Slow-Fast Alternation 

3) Accentuation and Dynamics 

4) Rhythmic Variation 
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Arpeggios 

1 Sequential Build-up the pattern step by step to automate (internalize) the fingering sequence. For 
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thumb and fingers, one per string. In a broader sense, however, any instance of one-finger- 
per-string alternation, regardless of whether it's repeated or includes the thumb, may also 
be considered a part of the technique and may be practiced in the form of a repeated 
systematic pattern. 

Sequential versus Full Plant 

It's also possible to return and prepare all of the fingers on their strings together at the 
beginning of each cycle (a full plant). This, however, presents two problems: 1) the notes on 
each string sound for differing lengths of time; 2) the last finger of the pattern has hardly 
any time to return to its string. While a full plant can be used for the first instance of a 
pattern, the fingers should be prepared sequentially from that point on. 


Rhythmic Variation is a further method of combining a moderate overall tempo with shoi 
bursts of automated speed. Each rhythmic grouping exercises control and independence of 
specific finger-pair or finger-group within the pattern, and helps increase the overall spee 
with which the pattern can be accurately played. 

Additional arpeggio practice techniques are explored in Part 2. 
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Arpeggios 

Lesson 8—The Compound-Stroke 

W e've already mentioned the difficulty presented by the alternation of the non- ma—ma at Speed 
independent ma finger pair, especially at faster than moderate speeds. In this 
lesson we'll explore a technique that allows these fingers to play at speed as though 
independent—the Compound Stroke. 

Plucking ma together as a single unit, the movement of either finger can be delayed 
slightly, even though the two fingers move under a single impulse. A rolled two-note 
arpeggio results—a compound stroke. 

• There are two ways to create the non-simultaneous action of the two fingers within 
the overall single stroke: 

1. The second finger of the pair momentarily resists the plucking action of the 
first. 

2. The second finger of the pair is prepared close to but not actually touching its 
string—the plucking action of the first finger pulls the second onto and 
through its string, creating a slight delay between the two fingers. 

Either of these methods can come into play during an alternation of m and a, 
depending on the required speed, though it probably isn't possible to determine an 
exact formula that applies in all cases. We simply listen carefully, assess the rhythm that 
results, and learn to associate accurate versions with the sensations produced in the 

• Begin by alternating back and forth between a simultaneous stroke and a 
compound stroke, as follows (Ex. 1): 


UU?2] m 




Allow the second finger of the pair to prepare on its string as part of the compound 
stroke but withhold its plucking action, making sure it's ready to play but also 
appropriately relaxed (this allows us to experience the sensation associated with the 
release of momentary tension held in the second finger of the compound pair) 
(Ex. 2): 
































Lesson 9—Shared-String Alternation and 
String Crossing 
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Alternation 


hand position and finger curvature—the forearm • stroke preparation—legato • 

L ike arpeggio technique, shared-string alternation is a fundamental technique of the 
right-hand. Virtually every piece of music and musical texture requires it (even 
arpeggios alternate the fingers from string to string) and it's the key right-hand 
technique for scale passages and passagework. Yet, for many students, mastery of fast, 
controlled alternation (not to mention merely consistent alternation) can be elusive. 

The technique consists of two main elements: 

1. systematic shared-string alternation at moderate to fast speeds 
2. string crossing 


Placing more than one finger on the same string requires a modification to the hand Hand Position and 

position we've been using so far, if both fingers are to play with equal facility. This Finger Curvature 

consists of a subtle adjustment to the forearm contact-point with the upper bout of the 
guitar, which in turn results in subtle changes in the relative curvatures of the fingers. 

• Establish an optimal hand position for im alternation on string © (for example) by 
making the following adjustment: 

1. begin in standard (arpeggio) position with i on string CD and m on string © 

2. make a small forward movement of the arm to bring i onto string ©—a subtle 
change in the curvature of the two fingers results: i will be slightly straighter in 
its middle joint and m will be slightly more curved at its middle joint 

A similar adjustment occurs if we bring the m finger to join the i finger on string ®, 
except that in this case the m finger is brought to its new string by a subtle backwards 


Use the following exercises to explore the subtle arm movements and changes in 
finger curvature that occur when moving from an arpeggio (block chord) hand 
position to a shared-string position (Ex. 1): 
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Practice Routine and Contextualization 

Once comfortable with the information and exercises, use Ex. 3,5 and 7 as a daily warm 
-up to Ex. 8. When Ex. 8 becomes comfortable (after a week or two), retain Ex. 3, 5 and 7 
and switch to Ex. 9 (use the Practice Grid in Appendix 3 to keep track of things). 

Once all of this is comfortable, apply the technique to the following lower-position 
scales for contextualization and maintenance at a moderate tempo, practicing each with 
a) strict im and mi alternation; and b) with corrected string-crossings (as shown): 
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Lesson 11—Developing Alternation Speed 


precise preparation and lightness of touch • prolonged alternation 

I n this lesson, we'll look at a number of exercises for increasing alternation speed and 
rhythmic control. The main issues concern the return of the fingers to the string, the 
precise preparation of the contact points, and overall lightness of touch. 

Efficient-Return Staccato Exercise—following each fast group, the next finger to play 
prepares on the string as quickly as possible (creating a sharp staccato) (Ex. 1): 



Plfl 


Precise preparation of each finger and a light touch are essential for this 
exercise (note that each measure begins with the same finger to help develop a 
precise and consistent contact point on the fingertip and nail). 

• rest the thumb on a lower string to support the hand 

• explore adjusting the hand position with a subtle clockwise rotation of the 

• play each measure at a piano (light) dynamic level until comfortable, then play 
a forte version 

• After playing each rhythmic group, the hand should feel relaxed (though 
without losing finger curvature)—consciously check for this 

Practice with both im and mi alternation, since they do not feel the same, and with 


Develop increasingly longer sequences of rapid right-hand finger alternation with im Sequential Addition 

and mi alternation, alternating between Slow-Soft and Fast-Loud versions of each with Slow-Fast 

rhythmic group, for example: Alternation 



Repeat each measure four times (alternating between Slow-Soft and Fast-Loud 
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Practice Routine 

After spending some time exploring the initial staccato alternation exercise, cycle 
through the remaining exercises over the following six-day cycle, ending the routine 
with the prolonged alternation exercise (Ex. 6) at your fastest comfortable tempo: 



Practice each exercise with both im and mi alternation. In addition, for general right- 
hand control, spend a few minutes working on ma and am alternation (this can be 
accomplished with the initial staccato alternation exercise). 

Use the Practice Grid provided in Appendix 3 to keep track of things. 

Significant development of controlled and relaxed alternation at speed is a something 
that takes place over an extended period of time. Once these exercises become 
genuinely comfortable and controllable (which may take several weeks or more) 
incorporate some basic alternation bursts into your warm-up routine to maintain the 
technique, periodically revisiting the entire practice sequence to further develop the 
technique as needed. 


NOTES 


Again, although one would probably not choose ma or am alternation for scales or 
passagework, this is nevertheless worth practicing for the enhanced control it provides not 
only for the non-independent finger pair but also for the adjacent im finger pair. 

To help develop a precise return of each finger, it's useful to practice on an inner string (as 

Rhythmic Variation 

It can be difficult to play with precise rhythm at fast tempos. Practicing rhythmic groupings 
with metric accentuation along with a metronome helps develop the ability to play both 
quickly (forcing speed during shorter notes and promoting control and relaxation on the 
longer ones) and with accurate rhythm. 

Practicing with each finger individually helps develop raw alternation speed and prepares 
for the later study of velocity fingerings. 

position, is explored in Part 2. 
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Lesson 12 — Tremolo 


Tremolo 


technical development sequence • optimizing the hand position • am 
compound stroke • ami—amip—pami at speed • staccato practice 

W hile used relatively rarely, tremolo technique is nevertheless the principal 
feature of some the most evocative pieces in the guitar repertoire. The technique 
can, however, also be elusive. In this lesson we'll explore the process of developing an 


1) establish a hand position that allows a, m and i to play on a single string with 
equal facility 

2) develop the am compound stroke on a shared string (this may take several 
weeks of practice) 

3) establish ami, then amip and, finally, pami at speed (see Notes) 

4) refine the rhythm 

5) develop the thumb (which must move between the bass strings without 
interfering with the position, action, and sound of the fingers) 

6) develop movement of the fingers between the treble strings 

7) add the agogic and dynamic inflexion required for rubato and phrasing 

Since the precision required for executing a tremolo on an inner string is significantly 
greater than that required for string ®, each exercise will need to be established first on 
string ® and then practiced again on string ©. 

We'll explore the first three steps here and reserve the remainder for Part 2. 


1 Hand Position 


The optimal hand position for playing tremolo is based on two factors: 


1) alternation of the three fingers on a shared string 

2) simultaneous movement of the thumb between the strings 


As with regular right-hand shared-string alternation, we do not change the basic hand 
position to accommodate the three fingers on a shared string. Again, a subtle 
adjustment is made to the forearm contact-point to bring the three fingers onto a shared 
string (resulting in subtle changes in their relative curvatures). 


is explored 
fully in Par 
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Tremolo 

playing and through repetition learn to associate the desired one with the accompanying 

The precise preparation and return sequence is as follows: 
p prepares on its string as i plays 

am return together as p plays (a prepares on the string, m close to the string) 
i returns as am play and prepares close to the string: 


The fingering sequence in this section focuses on the main challenge of the pattern—the am 



Staccato practice develops the speed of finger return and preparation and is a further 
method of increasing the overall speed of the tremolo. 
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Lesson 14—Introductory Rasgueado Exercises 


RH14 
Rasgueado 


single-finger 6 


ni rasgueado 


T here are two very good reasons for classical guitarists to practice rasgueado 
(strumming): 

1. the technique is used from time to time in the repertoire 

2. the technique exercises the right-hand extensor muscles and therefore 
improves general right-hand control and alternation speed 

In this lesson we'll explore the technical benefits of single-finger strumming and 
preliminary cami rasgueado (saving more advanced techniques for Part 2). 


. Exercise each finger (i, m, a and c) individually using alternating down-strums and Single-Finger 

up-strums, aiming for equally strong up- and down-strokes throughout (rest the Strumming 

thumb on string © for support and to restrict the strumming action to the fingers 
only) (Ex. 1): 



(Note that only the treble strings are normally sounded by an up-strum). 

Also practice down-strokes with each finger while holding the others against the 
palm of the hand. 

Develop a basic cami strumming action as a preliminary to learning the full camii 
flamenco rasgueado (explored in Part 2). Hold the fingers against the inside of the 
right-hand palm and vigorously flick them out and through the strings (again, 
resting the thumb on string ® for support) (Ex. 2): 

(Initially, practice this without the guitar.) 


Rasgueado 
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The Left Hand 




LH Introduction 


The Left Hand—Introduction 


I n comparison to the sophisticated technique of the right hand, the left is often 
regarded as the guitarist's workhorse. Nevertheless, a considerable degree of 
sophistication and refinement is required for its various actions and this requires no less 
thought or attention than that given to the right hand. 

The principal technical issues for the left hand are: 

. optimal positioning of the hand and arm to precisely accommodate the wide 
range of fingerboard dispositions required in general playing and to deal with 
arm weight, gravity, and the upper-arm muscles 
. coordination and independence (both between the fingers and between the 

. movement of the hand and fingers between and along the strings 
• fine control of tension levels. 

Again, I'll often use the term 'relaxed' since it connotes the correct sensation, though 


Left-hand thumb technique, although rarely mentioned in the instrument's pedagogical 
literature, is of considerable importance to these issues and is explored in detail at the 
appropriate points. 


The broad left-hand technical sequence followed in Part 1 is as follows: 

1 Basic Position of the Left Arm and Hand (Lesson 15) 

a) forming an anatomically-sound position of the arm and hand; utilizing 
weight and the upper-arm muscles 

b) position and sensitivity of the thumb 

2 Refinement of the Basic Hand Positions (Lesson 16) 

a) parallel, rotated, and hyper-parallel hand positions 

b) the weaker (less independent) fingers 

c) placing block chords; sequential placement in arpeggio textures 


3 Barres (Lesson 17) 


Technical 


a) developing the index finger 

b) incorporating arm weight and the upper-arm muscles 

c) additional barre types 

d) maintaining barres over extended time spans 
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4 Precision, Tension, Coordination, and Independence (Lessons 18-22) 

a) precise finger placement 

b) control of the tension levels associated with various finger states 

c) finger independence and 'fly-away' fingers 

d) economical movement, touch, and sensitivity 

e) coordination and independence of individual fingers and finger pairs 

f) independence and coordination between the hands 

5 Position Shifting (Lesson 23-26) 

a) overcoming counterintuitive aspects of position shifting 

b) shifting across and along the strings; role of the thumb and arm 

c) gauging distances 

d) fixed-scale practice 

e) interval scales 

6 Slurs (Lesson 27-30) 

a) ascending situs 

b) descending slurs 

c) three- and four-finger descending slurs 

d) compound slurs 

Left-Hand Only In normal playing, with both hands in action simultaneously, it's virtually impossible to 
as Well as Hands accurately register the sensations present in either hand. It's therefore important that 

Together we explore each hand in isolation as part of our practice. Most of the exercises in this 

section should first be practiced without involvement of the right hand. Once the left- 
hand sensations have been accurately registered the right hand can be re-introduced. 

Working on the Be sure to explore and understand the text, exercises, and practice methods before 
Lessons adopting the Practice Routines and Contextualization material provided at the end of 
each lesson. Take patterns and exercises out of the full practice sequence as they become 
comfortable and maintain them as play-throughs as you continue detailed work on the 
remaining patterns and exercises. Once the material in a lesson is comfortable, use the 
suggested Contextualization material to periodically revisit and maintain the technique. 


Practice Grids are again provided in Appendix 3 to help you keep track of things. 



Lesson 15—Basic Position of the Left Arm 
and Hand 


LH1S 


forming an anatomically-sound position of the left arm and hand • 
incorporating arm weight and the upper arm muscles • critical role of 
the left-hand thumb 

L ike the right hand, the basic position of the left derives from the grasping action of 
a fist, which again guarantees a natural alignment of the wrist and fingers through 


. Begin with the left arm hanging loosely with all joints from the shoulder through 
the finger tips relaxed, palm facing backwards. 

. Bring the hand toward the fingerboard on string © in the fifth position by rotating 

the forearm and bending at the elbow. 

. Make an additional small forward movement from the shoulder to bring the arm 
into a desirable forward position (to take advantage of arm weight): 



Forming the Basic 
Playing Position 


• With the arm held in this forward position, make a tight fist with the fingertips held 
in toward the base joints of the fingers (see Notes) 

. Relax the fist into a lightly-held position with the finger joints still quite curled, and 
slot the guitar neck between the thumb and fingers with the fingers positioned 
lightly along the string. 


ad upper-arm muscles are relaxed (minimally tense) 


the thumb is positioned behind the first and second fingers, is relaxed and 
only lightly touching the guitaT-neck 
the wrist is no more than slightly curved 

the middle joints of the fingers are significantly curled; the main knuckle joints 
of the fingers are considerably less curled 

the arm is not held to one side or the other and simply hangs from the 
shoulder, providing a component of weight that acts on the string (see Notes) 
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Position 

Numerous modifications to this position are of course required to play the guitar 
(several of which will be explored in the next lesson). 


Th e Left-Hand Tucked away behind the fingerboard and out of sight, the left-hand thumb is probably 
Thumb the least discussed and least understood aspect of left-hand technique. Here are three 
basic requirements for optimal functioning of the thumb (which are probably 


1. Its contact with the guitar neck is light 

2. It acts as a reference and balancing point for the fingers, not as an active 
participant in fretting notes 

3. It responds to even the slightest change in position of the arm and hand 


The tension level and position of the thumb relative to the hand and fingers should be 
constantly monitored, at least until a light contact and optimal positioning become 
habitual. Tension should be released at every opportunity and positioning should be 


With the fingers on the string(s), in any position or in any disposition, relaxing 
the thumb away from the guitar neck and gently returning it will almost certainly 
result in its optimal position. In general, if the thumb could pass through the 
guitar neck (as if playing an 'air guitar 7 ) the pad of its first phalange would 
almost always come into contact with the tips of the first and second fingers. 


It's also essential that the thumb is mobile and responsive to the subtlest changes in the 
position of the arm and hand. It shouldn / t act as a pivot or an anchor during a string 
change or any other change of position (normally)—doing so results in changes to the 
curvature of the finger joints, from the wrist through the fingertips, and this interferes 
with the balance of the hand and the equitable positioning of the fingers themselves. 


At this point, take a few short passages from pieces in your current repertoire and 
explore the way you're presently using the thumb. 

We'll explore the role of the thumb more fully in the following lessons. 

With the arm slightly forward, gravity can act upon its weight to provide a component of 
force into the fingerboard (this is a sophisticated topic and is explored more fully in later 
lessons, though see below). 

Unlike the right hand, the basic left-hand position requires significant curvature at the 
middle joints but considerably less curvature at the main knuckle joints. This is somewhat 
subject to the lengths of individual fingers—longer fingers require less curvature at the main 

Aiming the left-hand fingertips toward the base of the fingers creates maximum curvature at 
the middle joints; this is in contrast to the right hand, which requires curvature at the main 
knuckle (modeled by aiming the fingertips back toward the wrist). 
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With the shoulder joint relaxed, the elbow fixed and the fingers curled, fretting pressure can 
be assisted by the weight of the arm provided a sufficient angle is created at the shoulder 
(the elbow is forward of the perpendicular, as shown in the illustration). As we begin to 
activate the shoulder joint, by beginning to move the arm sideways, backwards, or 
forwards, fretting pressure transfers to the upper arm muscles. At this transition point we 
can also use a combination of both the upper arm muscles and the weight of the arm 
simultaneously, in addition to fine-tuning with the fingers. This interaction between the 
upper-arm muscles and the weight of the arm is particularly useful when changing left- 
hand position, whether along or across the strings (subsequent lessons explore this in more 


The Left-Hand Thumb 

The left-hand thumb plays a critical role in the optimal functioning of the arm, hand, and 
fingers. One of the most counterintuitive aspects of left-hand technique is that the thumb 
should make a very light contact with the guitar neck. Anything more, especially m the 
necessary position the thumb occupies behind the first two fingers, introduces considerable 
tension into the palm of the hand. This, in turn, inhibits the coordination and independence 
of the fingers. Applying pressure with the thumb also reduces our ability to incorporate the 
upper arm-muscles and arm weight to assist in fretting notes and making changes of hand 
position. It also presents unnecessary difficulties in barring, position shifting, and other 
adjustments to the left-hand position. Avoid squeezing with the thumb! 

Since thumb physiology varies tremendously between individuals, it isn't possible to 
describe an exact positioning that works equally well for everyone. Following the principles 
described in this lesson, however, will allow the thumb to find the appropriate position in 
any particular playing situation. 
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Lesson 16—Refinement of the Basic Position 


parallel, rotated and hyper-parallel positions • favoring the weaker (less 
independent) fingers • placing block-chord shapes • sequential finger placement 
in arpeggio textures 


T he hand position we've defined and explored so far is only one of many possible 
positions or modes of applying the left-hand fingers to the strings. Depending on 

in normal playing. These, however, are generally referred to with only two labels: 

1) parallel position—the palm of the hand is parallel to the bottom edge of the 
fingerboard: 




The terms 'closer' and 'further' are of course relative, and this leads us to view rotafc 
as a continuum of positions (and there are situations in which we use what may 
termed a hyper-parallel position, further extending the idea of a continuum—more 
this later). 


§ s* § 
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If the fingers are appropriately curled anc 

fingers equally and may be regarded a 
passages and much melodic passagew( 
fingerboard (though see later). 


;d one per fret in, for example, the fifth 
ion results. This position favors all four 
basic hand position for playing scale 
i the majority of positions along the 


between the fingers for 
undesirable, especially 


ever, can require a degree of lateral separation be introduced 
ach to be optimally placed directly behind its fret, which can be 
ir those with smaller hands. 


The placement of the thumb in a parallel position is in the vicinity of the first and 
second fingers of an 'air guitarist,' relatively at a point on an imaginary line runnrng 
along the center of the back of the guitar neck (depending on the strmg(s) being played). 
The position of the thumb relatively higher or lower on the guitar neck depends upon: 


1) the particular string(s) being fretted-a balanced left-hand positi. 
slightly different thumb position for each string 


an appropriate angle at the wrist—if 


placed too high, tt 
(Hyper-parallel position is 


■ill bend back on itself (hyperextend) 


is placed too low 
ively arched; if 


As already mentioned, an entire range of rotated hand positions is available, and we 
choose between them according to the particular finger configuration.required, hi 
general, a rotated hand position is used in the following situations (which is y ar e 
majority of playing situations): 


1) when two or more fingers play their strings at the same fret 

2) in the majority of passages played in the open position 

3) in scale (and other) passages to alleviate lateral finger-separation 


The presentation 1 
the elbow (similai 
small outward (a\ 


if the fingers to the strings is adjusted by a 
• to turning a key in 1 
ray from the body) m 


Rotated Position 


m rotation and outward (or 
»r disposition required. In sc 


depends on the particu.a. .... 6 ^. *t~--- —-i- , , , ... 

hand position can be accomplished by one or the other. ^Seneral.^ugh, we should 
avoid significantly holding the arm or 
gravity), or at least minimize the degree 


twards from the body (and therefore against 


The thumb must be responsive 
rotated hand position-its contact poi 


the a 


m movements that create 
l the back of the guitar ne 
: through the various degrees 


U3 
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A rotated hand position may be regarded as the default for playing in the 
position (a parallel position being used only when absolutely necessary). There 
number of reasons for this: 


The Lower Position 


1 The wider fret spacing in the lower position requires a considerable degree of 
lateral finger separation to achieve a one finger per fret span over four frets. 
This is alleviated in a rotated position by the relatively straighter curvature of 
fingers 3 and 4: 



2 The common two-fret (whole-step) interval F-G (or C-D) is much easier with 
fingers 1 and 4 in a rotated position than with fingers 1 and 3 in a parallel 
position (again, due to lateral finger separation): 



3 A rotated hand position also allows the third finger to play easily at fret three 
on the lower strings—the straightening of the middle joint required to play on 
the lower strings effectively increases its reach, removing the need for 
increased lateral separation of the fingers: 


4 The majority of open-position chords and other finger dispositions in typical 
guitar keys also benefit from a rotated hand position: 



A scale in the lower position may be comfortably fingered in a rotated position m 
the following way (the second example requires a temporary change to the second 
position): 
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(Techniques for switching between more challenging chord shapes are explored in Part 2.) 

Changing Between When changing between chords in arpeggio textures, the fingers should be placed as 
Chords in Arpeggio needed rather than as block chords, anticipating and preparing whenever possible: 
Textures—Sequential 
Finger Placement 
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Lesson 17—Banes 


developing barre technique—isolating string-pairs • incorporating arm weight 
and the upper-arm muscles • fingering tips • further barre types • maintaining 

E fficient barre technique relies on the independent control of the index-finger joints 
(rather than on simply squeezing between the thumb and finger). Since we seldom, 
if ever, use this kind of joint control in day to day activities, barre technique can take 
time to develop and is a technique that develops mainly from simply trying to do it. 
Still, there are a few things we can do to help it along. 


Developing Barre • Begin with two and three-string barres on the treble strings in the lower positions— 
Technique lightly place a barre and gradually increase the pressure, plucking each string in 

turn until a clear sound is obtained (registering the accompanying sensation in the 
hand). 

• Extending the barre to four, five, and six strings requires increased independent 
control of the index-finger joints—the tip joint will be straight (perhaps even hyper- 
extended) while the middle joint may be a little curved. This allows the index finger 
to apply varying degrees of pressure at various points along its length. 

• Lightly place a full barre in position five and attempt to apply pressure to 
selectively sound only a single pair of adjacent strings at a time—while it often 
won't be possible to literally restrict the barre to sounding an isolated pair of strings 
only, the process of trying helps develop overall control in the barring finger. 


• Pointing the index finger fixes the middle and tip joints, allowing it to 
apply additional pressure to strings (3) and ®. 

• A slightly curved finger turned inward or outward a little, on the other 
hand, can also help direct the barring pressure where it's needed. 

• Avoid placing a finger joint directly on a string. 


Also avoid using the second finger to assist the barring finger—as well 
as pulling the remaining fingers out of position, this simply delays the 
inevitable (that the index finger will need to accomplish barres under 



very easy to tire or strain the hand. 


Check that the tension required for the barring finger isn't inadvertently transferred 
into the other fingers—place a full barre and then touch each of the remaining 
fingers to each string over a four-fret span (this can also help break the habit of 
using the second finger to assist the barring finger): 







Here's an example taken fron 
(Sor, Op. 29 No. 13): 


; in the repertoir 
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Practice Routine and Contextualization 

As mentioned at the beginning of this lesson, bane technique is developed over time. 
Explore two and three-string banes before moving on to four, five, and six-string banes 
and the more unusual banes described above. Avoid over-squeezing with the thumb 
and instead experiment with the positioning of the barring finger and the contribution 
of arm weight and the upper-arm muscles. In passages of extended barring, seek out 
opportunities to momentarily release the bane and relax the hand. 

Explore passages from your cunent repertoire with the goal of optimizing your baning 
technique along the lines described in this lesson. 



Further Barre Types 

While often avoided by classical guitarists, fourth finger and other non-index-finger barres 
are often expedient. Several examples are provided in the Left-Hand Fingering Guidelines at 
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Lesson 18—Precision, Tension, Coordination 
& Independence 


precision—minimum tension and contact points • tension levels associated with 
various finger states • coordination—compound gestures and legato (see Notes) • 
finger independence—'fly-away' fingers 


T he four qualities. Precision, Tension-Level, Coordination, and Independence form 
the basis for virtually all technical considerations concerning the left hand. We'll 
make a preliminary exploration of each in this lesson. 


Precision • Use the following Minimum-Tension Exercise (at fret 6 on string ©) to explore the 
relationship between precise finger-placement and fretting pressure: 





1) place the fingertip just behind the fret but with the finger only lightly resting 
on the string (make sure that the thumb is quite relaxed) 

2) plucking loudly, gradually increase the finger pressure until the initial muffled 
sound gives way to a buzzing sound 

3) increase the finger pressure a little further until a clear note results 

4) register the amount of pressure being used 

5) maintaining this pressure, move the finger along the string, away from the 
fret—a muffled or buzzing sound returns 

6) increase the finger pressure further and notice how much harder you must 
now press to produce a clear note when playing further away from the fret 

Precise finger placement also allows us to cultivate precise contact points on the 
fingertips. 

Place the left-hand fingers along string © and press the strings. Examining the 
resulting grooves that appear in the fingertips, you should find that they 
appear somewhere in the region of the center of the fingertip (though forming 
differing angles on each finger). 

Whenever possible, left-hand fingers are prepared over their strings (and quite 
close to them) ahead of time and are then placed with a natural, unforced 
movement. Left-hand preparation and anticipation are the keys to accurate playing 
(and are explored further in Part 2). 


Be in the habit of keeping all of the fingers close to the string, even 
when playing only a single note. Non-playing fingers can compromise 
the positioning of the playing fingers adjacent to them. 








Also explore the exercises provided in this lesson with the thumb removed horn 
guitar neck. 

I necessary for us to find relaxation points in our practice and 





NOTES 
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Precision Precise finger-plac 
placed directly behind the fr 
The fingers need only hold 


is possible). 


fingerboard. This, of 
particular instrument, which can vary 
accommodating for the left hand than 
i to prefer: the fingertips do no 

the strings will likely be pressed out o 




ut demands a light touch; otherwi 




height of the strings abo 
ral, a lower action requin 


the frets (the 'action') and the tension of 
ligher tension strings, and vice versa. A 

the ability of the right hand to produce a full dynamic range 
without the strings rattling against the frets. A good compromise is to use an action and 
string tension that permits the loudest playing at a plucking point between the right-edge of 
the soundhole and the bridge. Still, string tension is of course subject to personal preference 
and the general response of a particular instrument. Many concert players, however, do use 
-tension strings along with a relatively low action (a precise setup of the instrument 
' iction and strings to work well). 



he note is plucked strongly). 


remaining on the string in 


contribution of the larger muscles of the upper arm. 

5 a hallmark of fine playing and requir 



d finger (and probably tl 

on of another right-hand finger as well). Obviously, tl ' ' 

/hile actually playing. Nevertheless, it' 
re technical study. We'll look at this 
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Lesson 19—Touch (Sensitivity) and Independence 
Exercises 


finger sensitivity and control of tension ■ exchanging individual fingers and 
finger pairs • melodic and chordal exercise forms 

T he exercises in this lesson are for the left hand alone (the right hand doesn't pluck) 
and consist of pressing the strings with individual fingers while other fingers 
remain in a relaxed light contact with their string(s). The fretting finger relaxes and is 
returned to its pre-play position by the tension of the string, rather than by its own 
movement. Be sure to explore these exercises eyes closed as part of your practice. 


Melodic • Place the four fingers on string ® in the fifth position, one-per-fret, and practice 
applying pressure with each finger individually while keeping the other fingers 
relaxed on the string. Do this in the following ways for each finger (Ex. 1): 

1) add pressure to the finger slowly, taking two counts to reach a minimal 
fretting tension and, similarly, taking two counts to gradually empty the fin¬ 
ger (allowing the string to return the finger to its pre-play position on the 
string): 




3) add and release immediately, as if playing a staccato: 



Bear in 


mind the following: 


all fingers remain in contact with the string and maintain their playing aspect 
throughout 

non-playing tension (and pre-play tension for the fretting finger) is enough to 
remain on the string but without moving it 
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• the thumb doesn't react to the activity of the fingers and throughout maintains Independence 
a very light contact with the guitar neck 

• practice slowly enough that you can control the inactive fingers as well as the 
active one (some fingers may even begin to shake as you become accustomed 
to the sensations involved!) 

• make several passes, exploring each of these factors, as well as each finger 
individually (whether active or passive) 

We can develop the exercise above for finger pairs and for alternation between finger Chordal 
pairs by assigning each finger to its own string, using the following chord-shape: 



each individual finger: 1—2—3- 
each finger pair: 12—13—14—23 
alternation between finger pairs: 


ce slowly enou 
'e fingers as w 
the thumb (wf 


>erience and control the sensations 
significantly to the activity of the 


,t of callus (hard skin on the fingertips) that results from playing is 
sue to be aware of. While we do need a degree of this, too much 
it the fingertips reduces the sensitivity and touch of the fingers, 
ses are also prone to producing finger-squeaks on the wound 
; a pumice stone, or something similar, to regulate them. 


Practice Routine 


Incorporate these exercises into your technical practice routine over a three-day cycle as 



It will probably take several weeks before these exercises begin to feel comfortable and 
they should continue to be practiced as you work on further lessons. A Practice Grid is 
provided in Appendix 3 to help you keep track of things. 
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Lesson 20—Melodic Coordination Exercises 


T his lesson explores left-hand finger coordination using finger combinations that 
occur continuously in the repertoire. Our goals are as follows: 

1. economical finger movement (keeping fingers close to the strings) 

2. an overall light touch (fine control of tension in the fingers and thumb) 

3. finely-coordinated movement of fingers involved in the transition from one 
note to the next (legato) 

1 Preliminary Exercises 

• Left-hand only (no plucking) on string ©, position five—focus on maintaining the 
curvature and close to the string positioning of the four fingers (especially finger 4), 
as follows (Ex. 1): 

1. establish the hand position for the weaker fingers 

2. slowly place and lift all four fingers simultaneously, as a block 

3. slowly place the four fingers individually in ascending order, 1234, 
leaving each finger down on the string as the next finger plays. Again, 
focus on controlling finger 4 as the other fingers move onto the string; 
check the thumb frequently for a light contact 

4. begin with all four fingers on the string and slowly lift them off in 
descending order, 4321, again keeping finger 4 close to the string as the 
other fingers lift from it 


The following patterns emphasize control of the fourth finger. Release each finger 
from the string as the next finger plays (Ex 2): 



• Explore the placement of each individual finger; keep non-playing fingers curled in 
playing position and practice at a range of speeds, as follows (Ex 3); 
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Lesson 21 —Independence Between the Hands 


combining disparate finger groupings between the two hands 


I n this lesson we'll apply several systematic right-hand alternation schemes to a 
selection of the single-string left-hand formulas explored in the previous lesson. The 
goal of the lesson is for control at a moderate tempo. 

• Begin be applying the following right-hand finger pairs to each of the left-hand 
finger pairs: 




Practice Routine 
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Hand Independence 


Play through these exercises each day until they become comfortable (a few weeks), 
then periodically revisit them as part of your warm-up routine. 


NOTES 


In addition to left-hand ghosting (explored in the previous lesson), in which the two hands 
exercise independent dynamic actions, independence between the hands (which also 
implies coordination between the hands) requires the ability to apply relentless right-hand 
alternation patterns to the constantly varying left-hand fingering that occurs as a matter of 
course in scales and other passagework. 

These exercises also provide the foundation for velocity fingerings, which are explored in 
Additional exercises along these lines are also provided in Part 2 
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Shifting 


Lesson 24—Shifting Along the Strings 


spects of position-shifting • role of the thumb • gauging 


R eliable, legato position-shifting is an elusive aspect of left-hand technique, due no 
doubt to the counterintuitive nature of several aspects involved. The following 

1. the shift begins ahead of time —it shouldn't 

2. the shift is made as quickly as possible —it doesn't need to be 

3. the thumb maintains its contact with the guitar neck—zf shouldn 't 

4. the fingers extend or contract during the shift —they (usually) don't need to 


A Guiding Principle of Optimal Shifting Along the 
Strings—the fingers themselves behave just as they 
would had no shift occurred (whenever possible) 


Role of the Thumb Shifting along a string works in a similar way to shifting across the strings—the thumb 
releases on the note before the shift and the arm carries the hand and fingers to their 
new position. 

Again, the release of the thumb results in a movement away from the guitar neck that is 
very slight; it may even retain the lightest of contacts with the guitar neck. The 
important thing is that any contact the thumb may make should be so light that no 
friction can occur during the shift—the thumb maintains its optimal relationship with 
the fingers throughout the movement. 


Counterintuitive 

Aspects 


Ascending Shifts 

• Explore the following simple one-fret ascending shift: 


pos. II pos. Ill 



First practice without the shift, as follows: 

1. as 2 plays, 1 and the thumb release 

2. as the right hand plucks the following note: 2 lifts, 1 frets and the thumb 
resumes contact with the guitar neck 
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Shifting 


Gauging 

Distances 


Practice the following finger pairs in the same way: 

|; 13 14 23 24 34 | 

For now, as you increase the distance of these shifts, go only as far as one fret 
beyond the last finger of the finger pair. For example, for finger-pair 14, shifting 
from position n, go as far as position VI. 

Avoid rushed movements as the distance of the shift increases—a rapid movement 
is difficult to bring to a stop without tension and without the likelihood of a 
compromised placement of the thumb and fingers. Move at a natural, controlled 
speed using the plucking action of the right hand to direct events, listening 
carefully to the length of the last note before the shift. 

Ascending shifts should also be practiced with the common diatonic and chromatic 
finger-groups: 

| 124 134 123 234 1234 | 

Two further aids to shifting along a string: 

Gauging Distances in Terms of the Hand—for example, 'finger 1 replaces 
finger 2' or 'finger 1 goes one fret higher than finger 4' 

Looking at the Target—look at the target fret ahead of and during the shift, 
the lead finger will move to exactly that place (further aspects of this are 
explored in Part 2 under Longer Shifts) 


Descending Shifts 


Descending shifts along a string work in the same way as ascending ones: 


Descending shifts 
finger of the pair 



• the thumb releases on the last note before the shift 

• the lead finger behaves as though it will simply play again at the same fret 

• the shift is made by a controlled, natural-speed movement of the arm 

• the right-hand plucking action serves as a trigger and the ensuing 
simultaneous actions of the arm, fingers, and thumb are coordinated with it 

Explore a simple descending shift with the finger-pair 21, alternating back and forth 
between a version that omits the shift itself (that omits the arm movement) and the 
full shift (R = Release): 
















Lesson 25 —Fixed-Position Scale Practice 
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independence and coordination between the fingers and the hands • control of 
tension and lightness of touch - maintaining optimal string crossing with both 
hands • developing an optimal foundation for faster and more complex scales 

F ixed-position (moveable) scales with preset fingerings are a useful way of 
developing and maintaining right- and left-hand finger independence and 
coordination, independence and coordination between the two hands, control of 
tension in the left hand, and optimal string-crossing technique (for both hands). The 
goal of this lesson is to develop lightness and control in scale playing at a moderate 


Explore the following fixed-position scales (two diatonic, two abstract): 
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• pause on the highest note before descending again and practice as follows: 

1. with rest stroke (see Lesson 13) as well as with free stroke, saying out loud 
the right-hand finger that leads each string crossing 

2. with strict ami alternation (saying out loud the right-hand finger name for 
each note as you slowly play through the scale) 


Practice Routine 

Practice each of the four scales in both forms (ascending-descending and descending- 
ascending) each day, using the initial practice methods (pausing before / after each 
string crossing as well as playing straight through) until memorized and comfortable. 
Then take one scale each day over a four-day cycle and add the remaining practice 
methods (c. 10 min.): 

1. rhythms (ascending-descending form only) 

2. note groupings (both forms) 

3. sequences (ascending-descending form only) 

4. right-hand combinations (ascending-descending form only) 

A Practice Grid is provided in Appendix 3. 

Remember, the goal of this lesson is for lightness and control at a moderate tempo 
(further practice methods and fast scale-playing are fully explored in Part 2). 


NOTES 
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Lesson 26—Interval Scales 
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Interval Scales 


common diatonic interval scales ■ modified role of the thumb 

W hile fixed-position scales employ somewhat abstract fingering patterns, interval 
scales are much more representative of the finger movement and position shifts 
encountered in actual pieces of music. In this lesson we'll explore a basic set of these 
scales along with the shifting techniques used to play them. 


• Explore the following five interval-scale fingerings: 


lOths—4 stays < 


ag <D; 2 and 1 switch- 







Lesson 27—Ascending Slurs 
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finger position and tension levels ■ single fingers and ascending finger pairs • 
ascending three and four-finger groups • ascending slurs from open strings ■ 
practice methods 

S lur exercises are among the most useful things a guitarist can practice. Not only do 
they help us deal with slurs in our pieces, they also provide an indispensible 
approach to developing finger control, independence, and coordination, along with 
refinement of the left-hand position for playing single-line melodies and scales. 

Effective slurring technique relies on precision, timing, and touch, and for this reason 
benefits from practicing with the left hand alone as well as with the hands together. 


Adjustments of the position of the hand and fingers required for slur playing: 

1) use a parallel or close-to parallel hand position (for these exercises, and other 
slurred passages, whenever possible) 

2) the fingers are generally slightly more curled at the middle joint than for 
normal playing (raise the position of the thumb a little) 


Three factors regarding tension levels dining an ascending slur: 

1) the slurring finger moves quickly to execute the slur and relaxes to a sustaining 
pressure immediately after sounding the note 

2) when slurring between two fretted notes, the non-slurring finger (which holds 
the lower note of the slur) maintain sustaining pressure only and relaxes to a 
passive state following the slur 

3) the left-hand thumb maintains its normal light contact with the guitar neck and 
doesn't react to the slur 

Explore each of these aspects individually as you work through the exercises. 


Preliminary Exerdses 

• Establish an optimal hand position on string © in the fifth position and explore a 
simple single-finger ascending hammer-on with finger 2, left-hand only (Ex. 1): 

1) place and lift the finger a few times at a moderately slow speed paying 
attention to the precise contact point the fingertip makes with the string 

2) lift the finger a little higher and hammer-down onto the string: 


Hand and Finger 
Position 


Control of Tension 


Single Fingers 
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An effective ascending slur requires a fairly quick movement of the slurring finger, which 
can easily translate into unnecessary tension both before and following the slur. This aspect 
must therefore be carefully monitored. 

Practicing with varied dynamics helps develop the accuracy and speed of the finger 
movements, as well as control of tension levels in the slurring finger. 



3) Rhythmic Variation further develops rhythmic control, precision, and speed. 

4) Contextnalization helps assimilate and internalize the movement form. 
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Lesson 28—Descending Slurs 


action of the slurring finger • descending finger pairs—tension levels and 

D escending slurs are especially useful for developing left-hand finger coordination, 
independence, and control over tension levels. Descending slur technique, 
however, is somewhat more involved than that for ascending slurs. While the same 
considerations regarding hand position apply, the movements and control of tension in 
both the slurring fingers and the fretting fingers are more sophisticated. Because of this, 
descending slurs are more difficult to play accurately and can easily become a source of 
tension in the left hand. In this lesson we'll explore descending slurs with single fingers 
and finger-pairs, reserving three- and four-finger descending slurs for the next lesson. 

The Slurring The action of the slurring finger is essentially nothing more than a simple plucking 
Finger action: 

• Pluck the open third string around fret 5 with each left-hand finger using a gentle 
rest stroke (the finger comes to rest on string ©). 

• Establish the optimal left-hand position with the four fingers on string ® in position 
five. Taking each finger in turn, fret the string and then pluck it with the fretting 
finger (which comes to rest against string © after plucking). Bear the following in 

• the left-hand finger frets with sustaining-pressure only 

tension level as it rests against string © 

• the hand itself remains stationary 

• the left-hand thumb makes only a light contact with the guitar neck 
throughout 

• the right-hand doesn't play 

• Play a series of slurs with dynamics, exploring one finger at a time (again, left-hand 
only): 

(left-hand only) 



f - pp 


Pluck with the right hand as well (which, when forte, requires an additional 
fretting impulse from the slurring finger): 
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The Slurring Finger 

It's important that the simple sensation of plucking with a left-hand finger becomes 
indelibly associated with your descending-slur technique. 

In these exercises, the slurs are accomplished by movements of the fingers only. The 

This all surely sounds a little over-complicated, but control of tension during a descending 
slur is essential not only for efficient technique but also for the rhythmic accuracy of the slur 
iself—if tension is placed into the slurring finger too soon the finger will activate early and 

slurring in conjunction with string crossing. 
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Practice Routine 


Using the four practice methods described in Lesson 27 (Slow-Fast, Dynamics, 
Rhythmic Variation, and Contextualization) work on the descending slurs explored in 
this lesson over the following three-day practice cycle for a few weeks (c. 6 minutes per 
day): 



A Practice Grid is provided in Appendix 3. 


NOTES 


The Three-Finger Diatonic Groups 421 and 431 

In fast descending slurred scales (and other passagework) the fingers usually return 
individually (a more advanced technique dealt with in Part 2). 

The difficulty lies in controlling the tension level of the three successive non-independent 
slurring fingers, 432. Think of 432 as a composite unit (analogous to the ma compound 
stroke in right-hand arpeggio technique) momentarily opposed by 21 and the thumb. This is 
followed by a 21 descending slur momentarily opposed by finger 1 and the thumb. Of 
course, finger 3 must oppose the 43 descending slur before playing its own slur (however, 
this finger has fingers 1 and 2 to help and is therefore a little easier to control). 
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Slurs 

Lesson 30—Compound Slurs 

ascending-descending compound sluts • descending-ascending compound 
slurs ■ practice routine and contextualization 

I n musical situations, we often encounter slurs that combine an ascending and a 
descending slur to produce a compound slur. We'll explore these types of slurs in 

There are two types: 

1) an initial ascending slur followed by a descending slur 
2) the reverse 



Ascending-descending compound slurs are often used to play 
usually very quickly. 



trills. 


Descending 
Compound Slurs 


• Alternate back and forth between two versions of the figure: 

1) pausing after the hammer-on 

2) playing the complete figure 



When pausing on the second note, after the initial hammer-on, the lower finger should 
be quite relaxed and will re-activate during the pull-off. When played quickly, a 
compound slur feels like a single elliptical motion of the slurring finger which produces 
both slurs. 

This is the slur-type used to play mordents, again usually very quickly. The technical Descending- 

challenge in this type of slur lies in accurately returning the slurring finger for the Ascending 

hammer-on after it has been pulled away from the string by the initial pull-off. Compound Slurs 

| 212 313 414 323 424 


• Again, alternate back and forth between two versions of each figure: 
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Slurs 


1) pause after the pull-off 

2) play the complete figure 



On the long note, after the initial pull-off, return the slurring finger above the 
string ahead of time in anticipation of the hammer-on. 


Practice Routine and Contextualization 

When comfortable with the exercises, practice both types of compound slur with the 
methods provided in Lesson 27 (Slow-Fast, Dynamics, Rhythmic Variation, and 
Contextualization) over a three-day cycle as follows: 



Also practice in combination with open strings, again using the practice methods 



A Practice Grid may be found in Appendix 3. 

The following studies (among many others) are useful for practicing and maintaining 
descending slur technique: 

Fernando SOR Study in E, Op. 6, No. 3 

Matteo CARCASSI Studies, Op. 60, Nos. 4,9&10 
Mauro GIULIANI Studies Op. 1, Part 3, Nos. 4-10 
Leo BROUWER Simple Studies, Nos. 7 &9 

notes_ 


Ascending-Descending Compound Slurs 



Further slurred ornaments (longer trills, I 
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Full Warm-Up 























Tuning 


While this method has the advantage of using easy to hear harmonic sounds, and is 
capable of putting the guitar quite close to an optimum intonation, it nevertheless 
doesn't take into account all that"s required for truly optimal tuning (again, we'll see 
why in a moment). 

Using a Digital Tuner—offers a number of advantages: 

• they're invaluable for beginners, who initially have no other way of tuning 

• they tune the open strings of the guitar quickly and accurately 

• they tune to concert pitch—something that's beneficial for the general response 
of the individual instrument and for developing the ear 


not all digital tuners are entirely accurate 

a digital tuner can be an obstacle to learning to fine-tune by ear—an 

although capable of tuning the open strings, this doesn't guarantee that the 
instrument is optimally timed (see next) 


2 Equal Temperament 


So, what is it that prevents the aforementioned tuning methods from achieving an 
optimal tuning? There are two main reasons: 

1) the equal-tempered placement of the frets along the fingerboard 

2) the idiosyncrasies of individual instruments and their strings 

Equal temperament is a tuning system which divides the octave into twelve exactly 
equal half-steps. This results in all notes with the same letter-name sounding at the 
same frequency in all keys and allows us to play all intervals and chords in a tolerably 
in-tune (though equally out-of-tune) way in every key. The frets of the guitar are 
positioned according to this system. 


Fretted Notes Tuning methods that make exact comparisons between open strings and harmonic 

versus Open sounds employ a kind of 'perfect intonation' system which conflicts with the equal- 

Strings tempered tuning system of the frets. 

In a perfect-intonation system, the fundamental pitch of each note in each key generates 
a unique set of frequencies (its harmonic series) for each note name. For example, the note 
B generated as the fifth scale-degree in the key of E-major does not sound at the same 
frequency as the note B generated as the major-third scale degree in G-major. 

To illustrate these differences, we can compare natural (perfectly-intonated) harmonics 
generated on a selected string with artificial (fretted and, therefore, equal-tempered) 
harmonics found on another string. For example, tune the artificial harmonic found at 
fret-four on string © (a B) to the natural harmonic found on string © at fret 3. Then 
compare the natural harmonic found at fret 4 on string © (a G#) with the artificial 
harmonic found at fret 1 on string ©—the G# generated by string © will be significantly 
sharper than the G# generated by string ©: 
















Tuning 


Listening carefully to these test intervals, you will notice that the fifths tend to sound 
flat while the octaves tend to sound sharp. Once you've adjusted the tuning of each 
upper string to cater for a tolerable intonation for both intervals, the guitar should play 
optimally in tune for all intervals, chords, and keys (assuming the instrument is set up 
reasonably well and the strings are relatively true). 

On some guitars, string © may need to be adjusted as well (raised), in which case it 
should be adjusted before compensating string ©. 


4 Biased Tunings 

On occasion, we may wish to bias or compensate our tuning to cater to a particular key. 
One example of this occurs when the third string is tuned to F# for the performance of 
lute and vihuela music. In this scordatura tuning, the keys of E and B (major and minor) 
contain wonderfully sonorous chords that cannot be reproduced in standard guitar 
tuning, all of which employ the open F# third string sounding as an open fifth against a 
fretted B-natural on the fifth string: 


®=F# 


An equal-tempered third string is slightly flat in this situation and we can finesse the 
tuning in favor of the open-fifth interval (a little at the expense of fretted octaves) by 
raising it a little. 

A similar situation occurs in early nineteenth-century music in the keys of C and G 
(where the fifth formed between the fretted bass tonic and the open third- or fourth 
string will sound a little flatter than it might. Similarly, the keys of E and A contain 
open treble-string fifths that sound against their fretted lower octaves. The key of D, on 
the other hand, contains fretted octaves and fifths which may therefore sound a little 
sharp against lower open strings. 


In such cases, it's possible to subtly finesse the tuning of the treble strings involved (and 
perhaps raise string © a little) in favor of strong sounding tonic-chord fifths and octaves. 


ofa & .-n 

“gh ’g* IM 11 


When time permits (at the end of a phrase, for example), it's possible to push the third 
string a little flat with its fretting finger. 

Many opportunities for left-hand intonation present themselves in musical situations. 
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5 Dealing With Scordatura 


Since guitar strings have elastic properties, when we alter the tension of a string it will 
attempt to return to its previous state. Consequently, when tuning the sixth string down 
to D for one of the many pieces that use that scordatura, the string begins to creep 
upwards in pitch and soon becomes intolerably sharp. The reverse occurs, of course, 
when we return a detuned string to normal pitch—it soon becomes intolerably flat. 


This is also one reason why it's a good idea to begin the fine-tuning proc 
tuned state, so that the changes in string tension that result from 
negligible. 


In order to stabilize a detuned or a retuned string we need to 
exaggerate the detuning or retuning involved. For example, if it 
takes three turns of the tuner to lower the sixth string to D, make 
6 or 7 turns instead, wait a few seconds, and then raise the string 
to pitch. This has the effect of introducing a lower-tension string 
memory that balances the original higher-tension one. 

When retuning a lowered string to pitch, similarly make a few 
extra turns of the tuner to bring the string a half-step or so above 
the desired pitch (and wait a few seconds before tuning to 
pitch). This compensates for the initial lower-tension memory of 
the string. 



With a little experimentation (the system depends on particular tuners and string 
gauges), if s quite easy to develop a reliable, stable scordatura tuning method. 


6 Tuning In Performance 

With the heightened awareness that comes with a performance situation (an exam, an 
audition, a masterclass, a concert) it can be tempting to get down to the playing and 
forgo our carefully-developed system of tuning the guitar. We mustn't allow this to 
happen. We should regard our tuning ritual as an essential part of the performance 
itself. It's something that allows us to settle into the performance role, to collect 
ourselves, and take control of the performing situation. Not least, it's something that 
guarantees our intonation in performance (violinists and singers would kill for this!). 

Still, we should also take care to tune appropriately in performance situations. In 
addition to listening carefully and sticking to our system, this also means tuning quietly. 
As an audience member, I don’t wish to hear a succession of loud, apparently random, 
octaves, fifths, harmonics, and unisons as a 'prelude' to a piece of music. As a 
performer, this isn't something I wish to subject my audience to either. 

Above all, develop a tuning system, stick with it, and never settle for poor intonation 
(regardless of whether you're playing in your practice room, at a masterclass, audition 
or competition, in a concert hall, or in a recording studio.) 



Practice Grids 
RH 


Appendix 3—Practice Grids 




iignments for Groups 3 & 4) c.12' 






























In Part 2 of Classical Guitar Technique 


Mastery and Virtuosity 

The lessons in Part 2 of Classical Guitar Technique —Mastery and Virtuosity—continue to 
develop and refine the technical elements explored in Part 1, realizing them in fully- 
developed form in such areas as refinement of sound, tremolo, cross-string ornaments, 
velocity fingerings, and rapid scales. 

Responding more directly to practical goals (applied technique). Part 2 includes 
numerous repertoire excerpts, survey sections dealing with historical aspects of a 
technique under discussion, and lists of repertoire that relies heavily on a particular 
technique. The historical surveys are not intended to be merely of academic interest; 
rather, they connect finger technique to musical style, sound, and interpretation. 

The broad topics covered are as follows: 


Right-Hand Lessons 



2 Advanced Arpeggio Technique 
41 Independence Patterns 


er Practice Methods 
need Repertoire Excerpts 


storical Survey and Repertoire 


4 Cross-String Ornaments 
Right-Hand Glissando 
Fully-Fingered Ornaments 

Historical Survey and Repertoire 

5 Advanced Alternation (Scale) Technique 

Rest-Stroke Alternation and String Crossing 
Developing Rest-Stroke Alternation Speed 
Free-Stroke / Rest-Stroke Mixture 

String Crossing at Speed 

Correcting Awkward String Crossings at Speed 

Velocity Fingerings (Virtuosity) 

Application 
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Left-Hand Lessons and Appendices 


63 Further Control of the Fourth Finger 

64 Further Melodic Coordination Exercises 

65 Independence Between the Hands 

66 The Left-Hand in Fast Scales 

67 Further Fixed-Position Scale Practice 


69 Chromatic-Octave 1 


Appendices 

Right-Hand Fingering Guidelines 

Repertoire 

Iconic Method Books and Study Sets 
Practice Grids 


2 Advanced Slur Technique 

70 Further Slur Technique 

71 Gymnastic Slur Exercises 


3 Advanced Shifting 

73 Further Position Shifting (Legato and Reliability) 

74 Single-String Chromatic Scales 

75 Shifting Between Chord-Forms 

76 Shifting Along the Lower-Strings (Eliminating 

























Please visit the following websites for more information about Stanley 
Yates, for downloadable articles, to download blank Practice Grids for this 
book, and for periodic announcements and additional materials relating to 
this book: 

www.StanleyYates.com 

www.ClassicalCuitarStudy.com 

I welcome readers to contact me by email at info@StanleyYates.com with 
observations or other comments they may have. 
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CLASSICAL GUITAR TECHNIQUE FROM FOUNDATION TO VIRTUOSITY - Part 1 


Foundation 

Intended for intermediate and advanced players alike. Classical Guitar Technique from Foundation to 
Virtuosity, offers a step by step guide to optimizing the basic foundation of playing technique and to 
developing it to the highest levels of advanced playing in a day to day sequence of short, clearly 
explained practice sessions. In 81 progressive lessons, CGT provides a comprehensive and precisely- 
structured approach to the full development of playing technique in a time-efficient way. 

In two parts. Part 1 is devoted to refinement and optimization of the fundamental movement forms 
required for playing the guitar. 


Stanley Yates 


Stanley Yates has established an international career as performer, 
teacher, and scholar. His performances have taken him throughout North 
America and Europe, as well as to Asia, Australia, and South America. His 
performances and numerous best-selling editions have been the subject 
of widespread critical-acclaim while his articles dealing with various 
aspects of the classical guitar have been published in ten languages. 

The subject of interviews and extended reviews in numerous international 
magazines and journals, he is also featured in Instrumental Influences: 
Reflections on the Classical Guitar from the Instrument's Most Influential 
Performers and Pedagogues and the standard reference work The 
Classical Guitar: Its Evolution, Players and Personalities Since 1800. 

He has been an artistic advisory board member of the Guitar Foundation of America, an editorial 
board member of the European Guitar Teachers Association, guitar forum editor for the American 
String Teachers Association, and is Professor of Music at Austin Peay State University, home of 
Tennessee's Center of Excellence for the Creative Arts. 

www.StanleyYates.com 



ClassicalGuitarStudy.com is an initiative aimed at providing resources for classical guitar students, 
teachers, and performers of all levels. In addition to the Classical Guitar Study Editions imprint, 
Classical Guitar Study aims to develop online pedagogical resources on an ongoing basis. 

















